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VENTS take place so 
world today, and we learn of them so 
quickly via our loudspeakers, we're apt 

to think that the business of gathering this 
news is just as casual as the seemingly ef- 
fortless manner in which commentators and 
announcers deliver it. Actually, in order that 
we may know so swiftly what is going on, 
the major broadcasting companies have a very 
elaborate setup, which functions twenty-four 
hours a day 

Supplementing the work of trained report 
ers stationed in leading news centers around 
the globe, both the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and the National Broadcasting Com 


rapidly in the 
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By RAY N. MAX 


With illustrations by 
courtesy of NBC, Co- 
lumbia, and Mutual. 
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pany have established listening posts. These 


are high powered short-wave sets manned by 


a group of toreign-language experts who 


listen in on broadcasts from all over the 
world. Before the United States entered the 
war, these listeners-in, or monitors as they 


ure called, flashed the first news of many an 


earth-rocking event. It was a CBS monitor 


who first got the news of the Nazi offensive 
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in the Balkans, and an NBC monitor who 
first flashed the word of the attack on Rus 
sia. Correspondents stationed locally knew 


of these events, but censorship and other de 


know 


lays prevented them trom letting us 

The monitors picked up the news when Nazi 

stations broadcast it for home consumption 
Now that we are at war with the Axis 

powers and even the severely censored re 


ports of correspondents are no longer avail 
those 


pendent today on these listening posts for news 


able in countries, we are entirely de 
from the enemy's camp As much as 
to grind out the grist 


A xis pre ypaganda 


poss! 
ble, these monitors try 
of information from the 


mills Often it is tmpossible to determine 
whether or not a propaganda broadcast 1s 
all true, part true, or all false What they 
do seek is to determine what the govern 


ments of the nations of the world want out- 


siders to believe The networks feel that if 
we know what our enemies want us to be 
lieve, we have a pretty good clue as to what 
they are likely to d for such trial balloons 
of public opimion may ell change the whol 
course ot histor, 


BoTu major networks maintain a watch 
around-the-clock on all 
Working in 


overseas broadcasts 


shitts, the 
keep close tab on what the air waves are say 


eight-hour monitors 
ing from London, Berlin, Chungking, Helsinki, 
Vichy, \nkara, Tokyo, Syd 
ney—wherever things are already 
Each 
highly 
Labeled 


“Japan,” and 


Rome, Batavia, 
popping 
to explode listening 


battery of 


or are due post 
short 
“England,” “Italy,” 
other spots, 


each receiver is beamed to pick up the coun- 


contains a sensitive 


Wave receivers 


“Germany,” news 


try of its designation 


Each listening post is linked 
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the newsroom in adcasting company’s 


headquurters an auxiliary tele 


kes it possible for 


phone circuit which m 
short-wave monitors and tl newsroom to 
speak to each other quickly 


Bri AUSE the monitor must distill the 


real news through a haze of atmospheric dit 


ficulties and blatant propaganda, he must have 
special qualifications. First, he must be well 
versed in at least four languages, fully un 
derstanding idioms, slang expressions, and 


speech. He must know something 
background of the 
is assigned, so that he 


higures ot 
about the history and 
countries to which he 
propaganda tendencies 
and be able to sift 


may sense revelatory 


and policy trends, news 


from lies. He must be able to write, prefer 


ably from newspaper experience, and must 
have had a European education or have lived 
abroad a great many years 

Last but not least, he must have the phys 
ical stamina to stand up under the strain of 


istening, tor hours on end, to varying toreign 


languages, often liberally sprinkled with at 
mospheric noises | get some idea of 
what the physical strain of listening to an 
eight-hour-a-day barrage of words involves, 


try having a triend talk to you on the tele- 


phone tor five minutes without interruption 


How 


(the moni 


Keep your ear glued to the receiver 


do you feel? Double this feeling 


tors use two earphones), add atmospheri 
radio noise, take into account the foreign lan 
guages, and you have a slight idea of what 


it’s like 
When you 

Germans, the 

ians, the Japs, the Nor 


realize that the English, the 
French, the Ital 
and other na 


Russians, the 


wegians 





to the newsroom of its broad- 
casting company by three di- 
rect lines. The first is a micro- 
phone line, enabling a monitor 
to take the air at a 
notice, cutting off the program 
being broadcast The 
line serves a teletypewriter cir- 
cuit, which relays the translated 
news from the listening post to 


moment's 


second 


Top, down—Cecil Brown 
of “Repulse” fame, Paul 
Schubert, Royal Arch 
Gunnison, Eric Sevareid, 
staff men at the listening 
post, Swing reading tele- 
type report, William L. 
Shirer in the Compiégne 
Forest during Franco- 
German Armistice pro- 
ceedings, June, 1940. 
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tionals feed propaganda through hundreds ot 
transmitters in very nearly every known 
tongue, it’s easy to see that the physical job 
of listening ts only the beginning If the 
monitor thinks he hears something of especial 
importance, he will type out the highlights 


and at the same time turn on a recording ma 


chine viich takes down verbatim what ts 

ming over the ai The recording machine 
is the ordinary dictating machine used in com 
mercia mces One cylinder will hold about 


fifteen minutes of talk at the ordinary rate of 


A) st< rie chor the monitor vill play back 


the cylinder and translate it into English. If 
it contair inything of spot news importance: 
t is ft la iliti Ss ft break nmto any pro 
gram on the air and broadcast the dispatc! 
If it 1 mportant but not s irgent, he speeds 
it on the teletyp to the ne =m it 


Vas al N Bt I nit rst gave \meri 





(Dye } t t rele al | 
| 
nally t . t 
’ nor 
| e mont neg ) [ 
‘ s at scheduled i ertau 
| 
eT! t \ ve . t Va\ hOSS 
t t .~ i | ~ 7) 
| 
rity | hy } t bye esti t | 
é' | 
im I t 1 t rik tades the | 
ve ft strain every \ to cat ‘ fleet 
ing flection i ssible leet signi 
cance to us. In addition to Petain’s announcs 
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“roving eavesdropping” brought forth the 
news of Japan’s alliance with the Axis, Rus 
sia’s turning back of the Germans, and the 
first word of Japan’s action in the Pacific 
This news is also passed on to newspapers 
and press associations, free of charge, as a 
public service 


ONLY CBS and NBC maintain listening 
posts, but they, as well as the Mutual Broad 
casting System, have a corps of reporter 
broadcasting news on-the-spot from all part 
of the world. From Paul White. director of 
CBS news broadcasts, we've been given son 


idea of the quick thinking he and his assist 
ant, Robert S. Wood, have to do when weatl 
er conditions or other causes make it neces 
sary to change a scheduled broadcast. This is 


how CBS plans pick-ups from around tl 
world, and this is typical of the way tl 
other networks work 

Schedules are mapped t for the broadcast 
over the previous weeker ra day or s 
before the program is set to go on the air 


But these schedules are strictly tentative 
the N.E.I. may give way to Ankara, or Cair: 
may be heard instead of Batavia. Such can 
cellations and changes are made within thirty 
seconds to three hours before broadcast tim 
since there is no telling very much in advance: 
where the big news is going to break. Cor- 
respondents are always on the alert and they 
may come in at the last minute with news 
that is given precedence over a point previ 
ously scheduled 


Left to right, and top, down 

Raymond Gram Swing, John B. 
Hughes, Major George Fielding 
Eliot, Arthur Hale, John Vander- 
cook, John Gunther, and Elmer 
Davis. 
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Before the program goes on the air, Mr 
White or Mr. Wood listens over a special 
radio hook-up to what the correspondent has 
to tell. Decision is made in a flash. Some 
times a correspondent may be told to stand 
by so that he can fill in if static interferes 
with another reporter's scheduled talk 


Just as a reader wouldn't continue buying 
a newspaper that always had poor type, so a 
listener doesn’t want to strain his ears over 
an unintelligible broadcast. When it is dis 
covered that, even tl ugh the correspondent 
as an interesting story, atmospheric condi- 
tions interfere with clarity of reception, he is 
cut off lo make up for not hearing direct 
from this news center, the newsroom has 
prepared a summary of the news from the 
it-off point, which is read by an announcer 
\nd the correspondent who was told to stand 
by fills out the allotted time 

Here is a schedule for a recent Sunday pro- 
gram over the CBS network: 


2:30:00-—2:30:30 New York opening and introduction 
by announcer Harry Marble 

2:30:30—2:31:00 New York; Marble—highlights of 
news and pause 

2:31:02—2:31:20 New York—Marble introduces 
Washington 

2:31:20-—2:37:00 Washington and Albert Warner 

2:37 :00—2:37:15 New York introduces Batavia 

A* 2:37:20—2:41:00 Batavia and William J. Dunn 

41:05—2:41:20 New York introduces London 


B* 2:41:20—2:45:30 London and Bob Trout 
2:45:30—There will be a pause on cue from Harry 
Marbk in just a moment we shall hear 
from Buenos Aires, but first . —then 


Marble reads news to 2:46:35 
2:46:35—2:50:15 New York (Marble) introduces 
Buenos Aires. 

C* 2:46:50—2:50:15 Buenos Aires and Herbert Clark 
2:50:15—2:50:30 New York introduces Major Eliot 
2:50:30-—2:54:00 New York and Major George Field 

ing Eliot 
2:54:00-—2:54:15 New York introduces Elmer Davis 
2:54:15—2:58:30 New York and Elmer Davis 
»:58:30—2:59:27 New York—Harry Marble makes 
closing announcement 
?-59:27—2:59:30 New York system 


When this broadcast took place, there were 
on hand in the studio, the announcer; Elmer 
Davis; Major Eliot; McEvoy, former CBS 
orrespondent in Russia and present expert 
m Far Eastern affairs; and a radio tech 
nician and production supervisor 


THE newsroom, which we have mentioned 
several times, is like the newsroom of a news 
paper. Corresponding to the editor-in-chief is 
the director of news broadcasts. His staff, 
aside from the short-wave monitors, consists 
of news writers. These men, trained jour- 


*a—If Batavia fails or og unsatisfactory on test, in- 
troduce Los Angeles and Bill Henry. 

B—If London fails or proves unsatisfactory, call in Buenos 
Aires (Note to Marble—change cues) 

C—If Buenos Aires fails or reports in London's place, intr 
duce Dennis McEvoy 
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nalists, combine the news that comes in trom 
the network's listening posts with the news 
coming in on the teletype machines of th 
Associated Press, United Press, International 
News Service, and Transradio Press, and pre 
pare news summaries which are broadcast 
during the day 

The men who speak the news on the air 
are divided into two classes: news announcers, 
and commentators. The announcers, as Har 
ry Marble did in the program just detailed, 
read the bulletins prepared for them by the 
station’s staff news writers as part of their 
daily routine, which may consist largely of 
announcing on commercial broadcasts rhe 
commentators, on the other hand, are men 
seasoned in world affairs They prepare 
their own scripts from the information avail 
able and often go beyond the mere surface 
of the news and try to interpret what has 
happened in the light of past events, often ven 
turing their personal opinion on what the 
next move will be. Naturally, preparing for 
such a broadcast requires a great deal more 
time than the actual reading of the script 


WHEN getting ready for a broadcast, most 
commentators go to work anywhere trom 
three to eight hours before air time. They 
read the day’s papers carefully. Then they 
go over the gleanings from the short-wave 
listening posts, the news that has come in 
on the teletype machines, any reports that 
may have come in direct from on-the-spot 
reporters. If it is known in advance that 
Hitler or Mussolini is going to make a radio 
address to his people, and if the commen 
tators understand the language, it is not un 
usual for them to go to the listening post, 
don earphones, and listen in direct on the 
short-wave receiving set. 

With all of this information and with their 
own knowledge of world affairs, they then 
proceed to build the framework of their broad 
cast. Practically all of the commentators “bat 
out” their scripts on their own typewriters, 
years of experience in “thinking to the ma 
chine” giving them surprising speed whether 
two-fingered or ten! It very often happens 
that within minutes of the time they have to 
go on the air, some big event breaks and they 
have to rewrite their script to include it. 
Sut they don’t mind that extra work, for 
they deem it a privilege to be able to broad 


cast a scoop 


AND now, here are some thumbnail sketches 
of the leading commentators whose voices you 
hear quite regularly over the air. There are 
many, many more than we've included, so if 
we've neglected to note your favorite, it's 
because of space limitations 
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olumbia Broadcasting 


HEARD over the ( 


System are 


Elmer Davis: Indiana-born, he won a 
Rhodes Scholarship to Queens College, Ox 
ford; came back to start newspaper career as 
reporter on New York Times and soon be 

its chief editorial writer; covered World 


Caine 

War I for the Times aboard Ford Peace Ship 
and was torpedoed by a German submarine 
on return to America; has written scores 
of fiction stories and articles, and several 


books 


Major George Fielding Eliot, the military 
analyst; born in Brooklyn but brought up in 
Australia, he served with Australian Imperial 
Forces in first World War; came back to 
this country in 1922 and served in U.S. Army 
Officers Reserve Corps, Military Intelligence, 
for eight years. He is a magazine writer and 
author of books on military, naval, and inter- 


national affairs He has a reputation for 
speedy typing, and he constantly revises his 
script until air time 


Chicago-born, he's 


William L. Shirer: 


a graduate ot Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa; went to Europe on a cattle boat; got 
a job in the Paris office of the Chicago Trib- 
une; covered several European capitals, then 
visited India and became a friend of Mahat 
ma Ghandi; covered Vienna, Geneva, then 
ferlin for CBS. His book, Berlin Diary, 


He is one 
dictating 


has been a best seller for months 
of the few who alternates between 
his scripts and typing them himself 


Edward R. Morrow: Born in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, head of CBS European news 
He first went to Europe in 1930 
in connection with his work as president of 
the National Student Federation; two years 
later he became assistant director of the In- 
stitute of International Education, a project 
financed by the Carnegie and Rockefeller foun- 
dations. In 1937, CBS asked him to take 
charge of its broadcasting from Europe, and 
from that start he built up a reputation and 
following as a news commentator 


reporters. 


Eric Sevareid: At eighteen became a re 
porter on the Journal in his native Minneap 
olis; studied political science at the Uni 
versity of Minnesota; went to Paris to study 
at the Sorbonne; got a job with United Press 
in Paris; joined CBS just before outbreak 
of the war; left Paris just ahead of first 
German troops and, for several hours, was 
only contact between outside world and emer 
gency French government headquarters in 
Bordeaux. He is now stationed in Washing 
ton. 


Cecil Brown: Born in New Brighton, 
Pennsylvania; after graduating from Ohio 
State University, worked on several news 


papers before joining International News Ser 
vice; resigned to take CBS post in Rome 
Later, he was expelled by the Fascists; cov- 


Due Greece Warren, March, 
ered Nazi invasion of Greece and Yugosla 
Via Iransferred to Singapore, he was on 
battleship Repulse when she was sunk; was 


authorities for 
ard from Aus 


ruled off 
too realist 
tralia 


the air by Singapore 


broadcasts now he 


Albert Warner: Born in Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
graduate of Amherst and a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa; worked on several newspapers 
including New York Times and Herald-Trib 
une; now heads CBS Washington bureau 
is president of Radic | respondents’ Asso 
ciation of Washingtor 

Linton Wells: Kentucky-born; attended 
U.S. Naval Academy; left after two 
to become a reporter; as correspondent for 
news associations, has circled the world eleven 


years 


times; accused by Japanese Foreign Office 
of trying to foment war between Japan and 
Russia in 1934; was expelled from Italy by 
Mussolini. He speaks French, Spanish, Por 
tuguese, German, Russian, Japanese, and 
Samoan 

Charles Collingwood: Born in Three 
Kivers, Michigan; after receiving A.B. from 


Cornell, worked briefly with U.S. Forest Ser 


vice; spent summer of 1939 attending a sem 
mar in Geneva; at outbreak of hostilities, 
went to England to join United Press; also 


took up Rhodes Scholarship he had won to 


Oxford. He has been CBS correspondent in 
London since March, 194] 
HEARD ovel the National Br aacdcasting 
( ompany aré 

Fred Bate: Since September, 1932, has 


director of NBC staff in Western Eu 
was wounded during bombardment of 
London; Chicago-born, has lived in Europe 
since 1912; in 1919 he became associated with 
the Reparations Commission, serving in Vi 
enna as general secretary of the Austrian 
Section until 1921; in 1929 he served as sec 
retary to the Reparations Conference, general 
ly known as the Young Committee; became 
interested in broadcasting through assisting 
foreign countries in obtaining and selecting 
\merican programs for rebroadcast over their 
respective systems 


been 
rope 


radio 


H. V. Kaltenborn: 
twenty, enlisted in the Spanish-American Wat 
and on his discharge first sergeant 
After a cattle-boat trip to Europe, became a 
newspaper man; in 1907 he went to Europe 


Milwaukee-born: at 


Was a 


Top, down 
Tomlinson, H. V. 





1942 


Don Goddard, Ed 


Kaltenborn, 


Robert St. John, CBS monitors 
recording news on typewriter and 
cylinders, Fulton Lewis, Jr.. and 


Raymond Clapper. 
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iry of the Harvard Professional Ex 
attended Harvard as a special stu 
was graduated cum laude, winning 

in public speaking and debating: tu 
Vincent Astor on a long yachting trip 
to newspaper work and then became 

er radio. He has broadcast inter 
vith Mussolini, Ghandi, Hitler, and 
Kai-shek; has been captured and held 

m by Chinese bandits 


Raymond Clapper: Started newspaper 
ing as high school student in Kansas 
ifter graduation from University of 

K aii joined United Press and was sent to 
Vashington; considered one of the best-in 


formed 1 rs on national affairs. His po 
litical column is widely syndicated by Scripps 


Howard newspapers 





Don Goddard: Born in Binghamton, 
N. Y.; family on maternal and paternal sides 
I farmers and small storekeepers in 
ew York State for generations: sang 
ir but vetoed further voice train 
New York City to work on a 
raised capital to start pa- 
ran it six years before join- 
taff 
John Gunther: Famous war correspond 
ent, who wrote “Inside Europe,” “Inside Asia,” 
de Latin America.” He started as 
in Chicago; then went abroad as 
spondent with a roving assign 
is covered wars and revolutions in 
Palestine, Austria, and Spain 


Robert St. John: Returning from Franc« 
after first World War, he started chain of pa- 
in Middle West; worked on many news 
before going abroad; saw the abdi 

1, two Iron Guard Revo- 

entrance of Nazi troops into Bucha 
Yugoslavia, and the fall of Greece; 

















lived for months in lands under German occu- 
pation; fled from Yugoslavia in a twenty- 
foot sardine boat and then was bombed and 
machine-gunned in Greece. 


Lowell Thomas: Born in Ohio, he was 
a gold miner at eleven and at twenty had 
already been managing editor of three news- 
papers in Colorado; worked his way through 
four universities; in 1914 was simultaneously 
reporter for the Chicago Journal, a law stu- 
dent and a professor at Kent School of Law, 
and a year later at Princeton was a faculty 
member. In 1916 President Woodrow Wilson 
picked him to head a mission to prepare a 
historical record of the war; has traveled 
extensively all over the world, writing and 
broadcasting from everywhere. 


Edward Tomlinson: Born near Valdosta, 
Georgia; earliest ambition was to be a con- 
cert pianist; finished his education in Scot- 
land; two years’ service in first World War 
was divided between British and American 
forces; first lecturing experience was gained 
during the war when he was detailed to de- 
liver educational talks on British staff opera- 
tions; interested in South America, he has 
covered the United States and Canada on 


several lecture tours as official lecturer on ~ 


South America for the League for Political 
Education. 


John W. Vandercook: Born in London, 
son of the first president of the United Press; 
his mother, Margaret W. Vandercook, was 
author of hundreds of books for girls; worked 
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on several newspapers, then went venturing 
off the beaten path. Has lived in seventy-three 
countries, and the Brooklyn Museum has 
specimens he brought back from the Solomon 
and Fiji Islands; author of several books, 
also contributes to leading magazines. 


HEARD over the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem are 


Raymond Gram Swing: Born in Cortland, 
N. Y.; family moved to Berlin when he was 
still an infant; later, both his parents taught 
at Oberlin, and although he went through 
Oberlin Academy, he did not graduate from 
the college. He entered newspaper work at 
nineteen, then went to Europe as a foreign 
correspondent ; lived abroad many years, build- 
ing up the contacts which have given him 
many scoops in his radio work. 


Gabriel Heatter: Born in New York, 
he left high school to become a copy boy on 
a newspaper; at the age of thirteen, he in- 
troduced William Randolph Hearst at a po- 
litical rally and then went stumping for Hearst 
to boost his candidacy for governor of New 
York State; covering news in Albany, be- 
came interested in law and began attending 
law school, graduating with Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, present Mayor of New York, as a 
classmate. He worked in London and Paris 
as European correspondent before turning to 
radio. 


Royal Arch Gunnison: Born in Alaska, 
the son of a judge, is interested in aviation 
and is an experienced pilot; has been cor- 
respondent in the Far East for many news- 
papers and now is Mutual’s radio reporter 
on Far Eastern affairs, broadcasting from 
there. 


Fulton Lewis, Jr.: Native of Washington, 
D. C., he began his newspaper career there; 
knows the Capital inside and out, and was 
the leader in the fight for press privileges 
for radio commentators in the galleries of 
the House and the Senate. 


Paul Schubert: New York-born, he’s a 
graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy at An- 
napolis; spent five years at sea as an officer 
on battleships and light cruisers; is an expert 
in gunnery fire; resigned from the Navy to 
go abroad and study the European situation. 
He stayed there eight years, during which 
he wrote “Death of a Fleet,” an account of 
the downfall of the German Navy in the first 
World War; the book is required reading in 
United States naval training. 


John B. Hughes: Born in Cozad, Nebras- 
ka, he is Mutual’s representative on the West 
Ceast and an authority on Oriental diplo- 
macy; a former newspaper man, he started in 
radio as an actor-announcer. When his in- 
terest in world affairs was discovered, he 
was shifted to newscasting. 
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JUST A DOZEN VOWEL SOUNDS 


How our two circles and two hooks represent all these simple 
vowels, four diphthongs, and five vowel combinations as well 


By JANET KINLEY GREGG 


AST week a friend of ours went with her 
husband to Washington, where he was 
to work. She had had a First-Aid 

course, so she went to the workrooms to make 
herself as useful as possible and was turning 
out bandages as fast as anyone there when 
someone discovered that she could do steno- 
graphic work, She was sent immediately to 
an office to make this fact known, because 
stenographers were needed more desperately 
than were workroom volunteers. 

If any student feels he might be doing some- 
thing more important for his country than he 
is doing by completing his studies in business 
subjects, let him think about this incident, 
which is only one of several that have come 
to our knowledge. 


YOU will have noticed that in our shorthand 
the consonants are expressed by strokes and 
the vowels by circles and hooks. Mr. D. Kim- 
ball explained the difference very felicitously 
when he said: “Consonants are to a word what 
the bones are to the body—the large, strong 
framework. Vowels are to words what the 
flesh is to the body—they give to it form, flex- 
ibility, volume. It is desirable that two classes 
of sound should be represented by letters 
readily distinguishable: to the consonants 
should be assigned large letters, and it is best 
that the vowels should be represented by small 
letters because of their great frequency.” 

The representation of the vowels and the 
diphthongs has been one of the greatest prob- 
lems in shorthand construction. A study of the 
various ways of dealing with the vowels since 
modern shorthand began three centuries ago 
is a fascinating story in itself, but this is not 
the time or place to deal with it. Suffice it 
to say that in earlier times the general ten- 
dency was to ignore the vowels, with the 
result that the shorthand notes were difficult 
to read, since there is no real expression to 
mere consonants. It has been said that the 
vowel—the sound that distinguishes one word 
from another—is “the soul of the word.” 


YOU know that in the shorthand you are 
studying these twelve simple vowel sounds 
are arranged in three groups—the sounds in 
each group being closely related. The four 


diphthongs are, of course, composed of two 
vowel ‘sounds each: u, as in few; oi, as in oil; 
ow, as in owl; and i, as in tie. To express 
these diphthongs in shorthand all one needs to 
do is to join the vowels of which they are 
composed—#-oo0 for u, aw-2 for oi, d-oo for 
ow and G-é for 7: 


o Fo = & a as in /? 
vo fem & 26 © in 6 


OtFa= JO gwas ingr— 


7 


O t-o=z ie A Ss in fe 


For the sake of facility in writing, the 
small circle in i is modified so as merely to 
“break” the d-circle slightly, as explained in 
the Manual. 


WHEN joined to other letters, the most facile 
of all shorthand signs is the circle. The circle 
acts as a link, joining together the strokes rep- 
resenting the consonants, Between consonants 
it is usually much easier to join the letters 
with a circle than to omit the circle. For ex- 
ample, if you were to write the word team 
without the circle, it would be necessary to 
stop to make an angle between ¢ and m, 
whereas the vowel enables you to write the 
entire word with a fluent, continuous motion. 
Try a line or two each way and you'll see 
how much more facile the vowel makes this 
outline : 


on ee ee oa ee 


— ye Pan pa FZ 


YOU are already familiar with the two 
groups of vowels expressed by the circles; 
logically, these two groups are represented by 
the most facile shorthand form, the circle. 
Today I want to say a few words about the 
two groups expressed by the hooks. The hooks 
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have very distinctive characters. A hook in 
most joinings is made with almost as little 
effort as a circle. Hooks are flexible and 
adaptable; that is, they accommodate them- 
selves to almost any of the consonant signs. 
Like our longhand forms they can be modified 
in slant according to the shape of the con- 
sonant signs to which they are joined. 

In writing odd or do, the hooks are in the 
normal position, but in on or new, they are 
written on their side. 


ao a - 


odd, do, on, new 

The thing to remember is that the motion 
is the same in on or new as in odd or do; that 
is, the o-hook in on and other words in which 
o occurs is always written with the left (coun- 
ter-clockwise) motion. And, of course, the 
same principle applies to the 00-hook in neww— 
the vo-hook being always written with right 
(clockwise) motion. The slight variation sim- 
ply eliminates an angle. 


A LITTLE practice on making the hooks 
helps a great deal. Remember, they should be 


small, narrow, deep. 


MAA CMAMA1 111411100 


Yur Yve vevve vve 


r0?7)7797997-7 737779777 ??7?7?777>77770 


47? 772 7) fo #2 #3 7? 72 7 O70 


If these three elements are appreciated and 
sufficient drill is given to making the hooks, 
they will always stand out clearly. 


THE following words will give you a good 
idea of the slight modifications that the hooks 
undergo in writing the words: 


Left Motion: ee ae 
, ae 

CF wx = 

F 


<2  A__— ae 


Left motion: rode, hot, tot, off, bore, hop, no, moan. 
dome. coal, foal, rob, lop. 
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ciliata ot af 
i 7. — I 


Right motion: rude, hut, toot, huff, boor, up, ner, 
moon, doom, cool, fool, rub, loop. 


OW many readers of this department 

read Mr. Swem’s article in the January 
issue on the training a shorthand reporter 
needs? In studying Mr. Swem’s list, the stu- 
dent in any stenographic course will find that 
his own problem is simple by comparison, an 
observation that is bound to be cheering! 

Mr. Swem’s ideal adds up to eleven years 
of intensive training, including a year of law 
and two years of medicine. He admits that he 
knows of no reporter who has had the advan- 
tage of this training in a formal way, but adds 
that any successful reporter must get it for 
himself. 

This brings us to the old truth that the 
true object of any education in the classroom 
is to make the student want to continue to 
educate himself after he has left school. In 
many cases the man who has persisted in in- 
creasing his fund of knowledge or informa- 
tion, by himself, is the best educated man to 
be found, whether or not he has ever been to 
high school or to college. 


Key to Grecc VowEL CHART 
l. The Twelve Vowel Sounds 


A. a—about, above, accept-acceptance, ac- 
cord, acknowledge, address, advan- 
tage, allow, answer, appears, ap- 
proximate, that 

a—arc, calm, dark, far, lark, palm, 
park, particular, stark 

A— agent, claim, favor, gave, mail, 
make, name, nature, occasion, take 


E. j—any, beauty, children, copy, duty, 
give-given, little, situation, still, 
till, until, with, without 

€—correspond - correspondence, credit, 


effort, enable, ever, excel-excellent- 
excellence, except, expect, explain, 
_ express, general, let-letter, several 
@€— belief-believe, clear, deal-dear, each, 
he, peer, people, previous, reai- 
reyard, receive, return-writ, see, 
weak-week 


O. O—collect, follow, knowledge, object, 
of, official, office, opportunity, stock, 
tomorrow, upon, was, what 


aw—abroad, already, always, ball, 
bought, brought, call, caught, cau- 
tion, cough, cross, draw, fall, 
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The Gregg Vowel Chart 


1. The Twelve Vowel Sounds 


s ew Fin Cl tolkithum oe 
é S wee OC 6 Pum i go 
a ee ee a ae ee 
at ae {ne 
| i! ae a , Coal 
5 i ee eae ae 
nee ae a ee ee 

© ig OF eam hie PP ae, 
ating Meas wome £92 6, CO? SO" = limi 

gel ae dE de ern Ap 


LF ——s “7 ~~ ~ a YY A A? AY 0/47? 2 2 





wah Bs ~ 





OO cian sige mage weg al ly 


Woo PRamany “PO 


GC ~ 
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ee de 


wo Ft ae a a a a a es 
Z 





~— nee Se ek ea Oe 
yoo oo oT od 4 7 aoe as 


3. The Four Diphthongs 


ncinie ‘Cag ee ae 
poninape page” a OC ag 
cieawyt QO v 2% 6 ¢ «5 

I= 4+6 ot ae, ea ee, | 


oe 7 02 PB A OK 





-—O yw 







nee ane res 
ste oo 6 Be ey ee ee 
Y+a=- © ce Bw aie APS 

an O om «es ue 
Bg KE EF GE 


Pia wrt awity f 
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fought, law, ought, or, pause, raw, 
_ saw, small, sought, talk, want 
O—boat, broke, close, coat, drove, fel- 
low, grow, hope, know, low, most, 
motion, note, open, over, phone, 
position, show, so, suppose, told, 
wrote 


oo. u—another, does, enough, hundred, 
number, one-won, other, success, 
sufficient, suggest-suggestion, under, 

— wonder, young 

OO—brook, bush, cook, crook, cushion, 
foot, full, fullfill, hood, hook, look, 
nook, pull, rookery, shook, sugar, 

_ _ together, took, woman 

OO—accrued, blue, do, food, fruit, grew, 
group, into, lose, move, roof, root, 
routine, shoot, sure, through, 
throughout, to, true, who, whose 


2. W and Y 
W. Wa—swear, wade, wages, wagon, wait, 
wake, waste, wave, way, wear, 
whale 
we—tweet, swim, we, weary, web, wheat, 
wheel, whether, whistle, width, 
women 


WO—walk-woke, wall, wander, warfare, 
wevlike, wash, watch, water, watt- 
meter, woe 

Wwoo—wolf, wonder, wonderful, 
wood, woof, wool, worry, 
worth, wound 

dash—dwell, equipped, hardware, quarrel, 
quick, quit, quote, roadway, square 


woo, 
worse, 


- ya—yak, Yale, yam, yank, yard, yard- 
age, yardstick, yarn, yea 

ye—ve, year, yearbook, yearling, yearn, 
yeast, yellow, yet, yield 

yo— yacht, yachtsman, yaw, yawl, yawn, 

yeoman, yodel, yolk 

yoo—yew, youth, youthful, youthfulness, 

yule, Yuletide, Yuletime 


3. The Four Diphthongs 


ii—é+ 00—acute, confusion, cute, few, fewer, 
fuel, graduate, graduation, huge, 
human, humor, situated, tubes, uni- 
= _ form, unit, United States, use, view 
Oow=4+00—biouse, bow-bough, cow, dower, 
mouth, now, ounce, out-how, out- 
come, plow, powder, power, shower, 
: thousand, tower, voucher, vow 
ol aw +é—alloy, annoyance, boil, boy, choice, 
coil, convoy, enjoy, foil, join, joy, 
noise, oil, point-appoint, poison, Roy, 
royal, soil, toy, voice 
1—4+E—bduy-behind, design, derive, dining, 
drive, entire, excited, final, find, in- 
quire, merchandise, mile, right, 
side, tie, tire, tried, twice, type, 
vie, why, wire 


4. Other Vowel Combinations 


é+6—cameo, Creole, folio, Leo, Leon, 
Leona, Mineola, neon, neophyte, 
peon, peony, portfolio, radio, Reo, 

es Romeo 

ro) +-e—bowie, co-ed, Cohen, cohere, cohe- 
sion, Hallowe'en Noél, Owen, 
poem, poems, poet, poetry, poets, 

ae showy, snowy 

1-+-a—alias, appropriate, aria, Caledonia, 
Delia, initiation, Lydia, mania, 
piano, pneumonia, radiator, sepia, 
serial 
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€-+a—area, Berea, cereal, create, created, 
creation, Crimea, delineate, Korea, 
yorrhea, recreation, reassure 


: p 
i+-any vowel—bias, dial, Diana, diary; diet, di- 


etetics, diurnal, fiat, friar, Niagara, 
pioneer, prior, science, sundial, 
sweetbriar, via 


No Profits from Praise 
By WILLIAM ROBERT WOOD 
OW, you and I certainly like to hear our- 


selves praised, and I hope we have that 
joy often. It is necessary. Were we 


* never worthy of praise we should soon be on 


some back shelf among the world’s obsolete 
human merchandise. However, does praise 
ever improve you? No! That is a tough bite 
to chew, but think it over. When praise comes 
to your ears, you smile and choke up a bit, 
feeling quite important, but never curious as 
to whether or not the matter under praise has 
any possibility for improvement. Think that 
over, Is it true for you most of the time? 

Criticism, on the other hand, is valuable. 
By criticism is not meant any cruel jibe, a 
mean dig, or some subtle slam. Every careful 
businessman, engineer, doctor, lawyer, tech- 
nician—all students—should collect their errors, 
mistakes, and weaknesses. It is only in that 
way you can see honestly how they were 
caused and safeguard the future by removing 
the cause. 


TAKE aa little inventory of yourself on just 
three matters: 

In shorthand—is it just a few Brief Forms 
that trip you now and then, or what is it? 
Do you know? Have you done anything about 
it? Or, did you merely sigh and “pray for 
better /uck next time”? (They don’t improve 
airplanes that way.) 

In typing—is it your posture that wrecks 
your production after the first fifteen minutes? 
Is it a clumsy carriage return that drops 
your net speed? And, have you done anything 
about it? (Fred Astaire never learned a dance 
by not practicing.) 

In bookkeeping—is it a matter of simple 
addition that knocks that Trial Balance for 
a loop? Have you done anything to fix up 
that weakness? (No bridge you ever cross 
was constructed on careless calculations.) 


SO, cherish your mistakes—they will show 
you a marvelous road to better things. Accept 
praise meekly and enjoy it casually. Profits 
from praise are rare. Frank recognition of a 
weakness will point the way to new strength— 
if you make a personal effort to reénforce that 
point in your business “structure.” Most 
praise is blinding; sincere criticism is en- 
lightening. 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


In the Carlsbad Caverns 


New Mexico—the 
“Sunshine” State 


still breathes of romance and adven- 

ture, heritage of its early pioneers— 
Coronado, who, stirred by exciting tales of 
wondrous riches, came searching vainly for 
the fabled Seven Cities of Cibola; Billy the 
Kid, reckless young outlaw, who lies buried 
there; Geronimo, the fierce Apache; Kit Car- 
son, the famous scout; and, earliest inhabi- 
tants of all, the Pueblo Indians. 

Except for a few inhabited pueblos, only 
the weathered empty shells of a once thriving 
community now stand proof of the architec- 
tural genius of the Pueblo Indians. Commu- 
nity dwellings, sometimes containing as many 
as 1,200 rooms, have been found. The great 
period of Pueblo construction began in 900 
\.D. and it continued for some three hun- 
dred years. This tribe had a form of gov- 
ernment, religion, and drama that was aston- 
ishingly well advanced. Visitors may still 
watch strange rites and dances that have been 
carried down through generations, and may 
visit the ruins of these “Stone-Age apart- 
ments.” 


Nx MEXICO, the “Sunshine” State, 


BEFORE the outbreak of war between the 
United States and Mexico, New Mexico was 
a political subdivision of the latter, although 
granted independence from Spain in 1821. 


ee 
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During the war, however, Colonel Stephen 
Watt Kearny, in command of the Army of 
the West, marched in and occupied Las Vegas 
for five years. As a result of the war, New 
Mexico became the Territory of New Mexico 
by Act of Congress, September 19, 1852. 


NEW MEXICO ranks forty-second in our 
Parade of the States, with a population of 
528,687, and ranks fourth in area (122,634 
square miles). 

The main industries are lumbering, petro- 
leum refining, and mining. The land yields 
copper, petroleum and coal, gold, silver, lead, 
zinc, and turquoise. The state is chiefly agri- 
cultural and the farms produce corn, wheat, 
potatoes, grain sorghum, cotton, sugar beets, 
fruits, and vegetables. Cattle raising also 
thrives in this country—with all its “trim- 
mings”—cowboys riding the range, rounding 
up the cattle, branding the calves, etc. The 
annual wool clip is an important item, too. 





NEW MEXICO is also geographically inter- 
esting. The Rocky Mountains run through 
the center, north and south; in the eastern 
part is a flat tableland; while the south is 
desert country with bare, desolate mountain 
peaks. Near Alamogordo is the Great White 
Sands—almost 100 per cent pure gypsum. 
Strange crimson lakes are said to form here 
after a rainfall. 

Probably the most famous caverns in the 
world are the Carlsbad; a huge subterranean 
fairyland, only part of which has yet been 
explored. How far under the Guadalupe Moun- 
tains these passages extend is not known. 
Three levels have been opened so far, one at 
750 feet, another at 900 feet, and the third 
at 1,320 feet. Seven miles of lighted under- 
ground trails are open to tourists. Aztec 
National Monument, where excellent exam- 
ples of Stone Age work can be found on the 
huge beams supporting the ceiling, is in the 
southern part of the state also. 



























EWING GALLOW! 
Top of the Covered Kiva (underground tem- 
ple) of the famous Aztec National Monument, 
one of the principal relics of Indian civiliza- 

tion in the Southwest. 
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WITH mining and agriculture playing such 
an important part in the lives of New Mexi- 
cans, it is only natural that they should erect 
schools devoted to the study of them. The 
College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts 
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is near Las Cruces; the School of Mining is 
at Socorro; and the State University is in 
Albuquerque. There are two teachers col- 
leges and two junior colleges, one of which is 
the New Mexico Military Institute at Roswell. 


Shorthand in History and Histrionies 


By LAWRENCE DAVID BRENNAN 


LEXANDER HAMILTON, the distin- 

guished American statesman, once 

paused to admire the shorthand of a tall, ro- 
bust court reporter. 

“Ah, quick, accurate, excellent,” he mused. 
This admiration later took material form 
when it resulted in the founding of the New 
York Post, the oldest existing newspaper in 
the city of New York. Hamilton remembered 
William Coleman, the shorthand reporter, 
when he needed a man to fit into his plans. 

At first the paper was edited by a process 
of dictation from Hamilton and transcription 
in the form of a completed newspaper by 
Coleman and his staff. Coleman would usual- 
ly see the busy statesman at a very late hour 
and receive his dictation. 

“As soon as I see him, he begins in a de- 
liberate manner to dictate and I to note it 
down in shorthand. When he stops, my article 
is completed.” 

Coleman, like many young men and women, 
learned his “trade” well through shorthand 
dictation, and at the time of Hamilton’s death 
he took onto his own shoulders the full respon- 
sibility of editing, and eventually became one 
of the greatest political journalists in history. 


JEFFERSON, Hamilton’s political _ rival, 
once invited another shorthand writing jour- 
nalist, Samuel Harrison Smith, to start a 
political paper, The National Intelligencer, in 
Washington. When Jefferson was elected 
President, this paper became the organ of the 
executive branch of the government. Smith 
went to Congress for his news of the debates 
and took full shorthand notes of the Con- 
gressional proceedings for his paper. For sev- 
eral years his reports were the only records 
made in Congress. 


EARLIER in American history, another 
pioneer for this same freedom which we are 
defending today, Roger Williams, attributed 
his entire success to shorthand. Williams had 
learned shorthand as a boy and had practiced 
it whenever opportunity presented itself. One 
of his favorite speakers was Sir Edward Coke, 
a famous English liberal. Williams took down 
Coke’s speeches in shorthand and used his 
transcripts as a text, The young man was so 


proud of these transcriptions that he sent a 
copy to the great nobleman, Coke was so im- 
pressed that he provided Williams with a col- 
lege education. It was this education which 
enabled the pioneer to carry out his fight for 
religious freedom and to found the State of 
Rhode Island. 


IF that rib-tickling motion picture, The Man 
Who Came to Dinner, proves anything, it 
proves that in the movies a_ stenographer 
needs a sense of humor. Those who have seen 
the movie know that Bette Davis plays the 
part of secretary to a tyrannical old literary 
critic, portrayed by Monty Woolley. Kauf- 
man and Hart, the authors, have placed the 
poor girl in a position that sorely tries her 
tact, patience, and forbearance. The acquain- 
tances of Mr. Woolley range from Admiral 
Byrd to Winston Churchill. The old critic 
has convicts under heavy guard as dinner 
guests and he receives penguins and octopuses 
by mail and express. Oh, yes, and an irre- 
pressible character named Banjo, played by 
Jimmy Durante, is one of his more intimate 
friends. But the poor little secretary, as usual, 
is a match for it all. How does she manage 
to steer through all of these hilarious near 
disasters? Simple—the authors know all about 
stenographers and their problems—in fact they 
started their career as stenographers them- 
selves. In another Kaufman and Hart collabo- 
ration, You Can’t Take It With You, there 
was a winsome secretary who untangled a lot 
of family troubles. 


Do you remember the clever stenographer 
in Mr. Smith Goes to Washington? There is 
further evidence that the movies realize that 
no one can solve certain problems as well as 
does a good secretary. The heroine in this 
comedy teamed up with Mr. Smith and pulled 
him through all his problems in spite of him- 
self. Incidentally, Robert Riskin, the author, 
also started his career as a stenographer. 
There’s Robert Benchley, too, who is chalk- 
ing up such successes as a comedian. As a 
humorist he ranks among the greatest in con- 
temporary literature. Benchley started his 
career as a secretary—and, of all things, to the 
director of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts! 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR THE 
SHORTHAND STUDENT 


If you are ambitious to “make the grade” when you apply for your 
first job, read and heed the helpful pointers that are given here 


By FLORENCE E. ULRICH 


handle employee problems delivered by 

an office manager the other evening, I 
felt the urge to write a lengthy dissertation on 
the subject. There is no room here for a 
lengthy dissertation, and it would probably 
bore you if there were, but I do want to give 
a few tips that may help you land that job 
you'll be applying for shortly. 


Mani listening to an address on how to 


I KNOW an office manager who “determines 
an applicant’s fitness for a position by her 
fect.” If neatly shod he hires her, concluding 
she will be neat in her work. He wonders 
why the work does not get done, and espe- 
cially why it lags when his back is turned! 

Another employer whom I know hands an 
applicant a form to be filled out, busying him- 
self with other matters while she is doing it. 
After she has written the answers to innumer- 
able questions about “social proclivities,” “edu- 
cation,” “family history,” and “qualifications,” 
he picks up the blank, sits back and reads— 
never once looking at or talking to the appli- 
cant to see whether or not she actually has 
the qualifications he seeks. On the strength 
of the questionnaire only, he hires or rejects 
the applicant. 


THE student who ventures forth to look for 
a position may never know what it was that 
favorably impressed her employer—if it was 
not her ability to perform the work in the 
office—so she had better prepare for any con- 
tingency. Here is a brief summary, therefore, 
of the desirable characteristics of an ideal 
stenographer, against which you may check 
your own proclivities. 

It goes without my saying that good traits 
of character and workmanship can be and 
should be developed in the classroom. The 
student who goes to school in “sloppy-looking 
slacks,” as one New York boy put it, and 
who is not particular about the appearance of 
the work she turns out in the classroom, isn’t 
likely to change sufficiently after she leaves 
school to become the model secretary. The 
student who studies only enough to “get by” 
in the day’s assignment, or who regularly 
seeks excuses for practice left undone, will 
not be an alert and industrious office assistant. 


ASSUMING that you are studying shorthand 
because some day you expect to be a stenog- 
rapher, let us consider the answers to these 
ten questions posed to guide you in your 
self-analysis : 


1. Do you approach your work each day as if you 
were eager to get started on it? Are you alert and 
keen to learn more about what you are doing? 

A shrewd employer is going to notice that quality 
in you immediately you enter his presence. 

2. Are you efficient in arranging your working ma- 
terials, in your study habits, and in rechecking the 
work you have done? 

There is nothing more disconcerting to an employer 
than having a stenographer place on his desk letters 
that have not been proofread. Errors which should 
have been corrected by the stenographer before the 
transcript was removed from the typewriter are a 
glaring failure in service not easily condoned. 

3. Have you developed the quality of being alert, 
openminded, and critical of your work? Are you 
inquisitive about what you are doing and why? Do 
you persevere in acquiring all the knowledge available 
that will be useful in taking care of your job? 

4. Are you codperative in working with fellow- 
students, and receptive to criticisms and instruction? 

5. Do you dally with the job in hand? 

Time out to discuss last evening’s date or other 
social activities with one’s associates during office 
hours will be observed and “chalked up” against your 
record. Don’t grumble behind a teacher’s back—or 
the boss’, either. 

6. Do you try to improve with each day’s work? 
If you were assigned the task of addressing envelopes, 
would you be interested in competing with yourself 
to see if you can increase your production per hour? 

I once had a student who, when it was suggested 
to him that a good typist could fill in 1500 letters a 
day, set himself the task of equalling or surpassing 
that record. Actually he filled in 1800 letters one 
day—and immediately won a job with the company 
for whom the work was being done by our office 
practice group. He is now manager of that company. 

7. Do you pay attention to the personal details of 
good grooming? Need I point them out to you? 

8. Have you thought of getting an office job to do 
during the summer in order that you might acquire 
the “‘feel’”’ of the atmosphere of a business office? 

If your school has a codperative service with busi- 
ness offices you will get some actual experience, but 
you do not need to depend entirely upon the school 
for this training. Seek a job as cashier, office girl, or 
clerical worker. There are usually many such jobs 
available in the summer. Yon'll earn some pin money, 
and you'll learn the ways of an office—and when you 
have finally been graduated, you can step promptly 
into an office as a full-fledged worker. 

9. Do you neglect the social side of your per- 
sonality? 

It is just as necessary to play as it is to work. 
Good, healthy sports make strong men and women. 
Accepting the responsibility of civic activities develops 
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poise, confidence, and fluency in conversation. You 
doubtless have read of the instances of students tak- 
ing over an activity of the neighborhood—tree plant- 
ing to beautify the town done by forestry students; 
equipment for charitable institutions built by the 
craftsmen of the manual training classes. Each year 
New York has a fine harvest of vegetables and flow- 
ers planted and attended to by youngsters of the city 
schools. 

Do a real job of getting experience. 

10. Do you enjoy an hour or two a day with a 
book ? 

Read, read, READ both general literature and 
about specific subjects that interest you. Join dis- 
cussion clubs wherever you can. Organize such a 
club, if you don’t find one in your town. 
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YOUR big opportunity will come as you 
widen your horizons of service and responsi- 
bility. You will have occasion to use all the 
knowledge you acquire. 

If you are ambitious these Ten Command- 
ments should help you in achieving your goal. 
Education is not merely preparing a daily 
assignment for the teacher; it is acquiring 
a useful skill and thought-provoking knowl- 
edge that will enable you to make correct 
decisions promptly in whatever you are called 
upon to do. 


How to Increase Your Typing Speed 


HE problem of increasing speed in type- 
writing is somewhat different from the 
problem of developing shorthand skill. 
In typewriting, it is necessary to train the 
fingers to perform as rapidly as the eye sees. 
Shorthand skill becomes, in the final analysis, 
very much a mental problem. Intelligent effort 
soon brings you to the point where your 
facility in executing shorthand outlines ex- 
ceeds your ability to think of the characters 
you must write. The mental burden of carry- 
ing a wide shorthand vocabulary becomes the 
chief factor in fast writing. 
As the problem of typewriting is much more 
a matter of physical or muscular control, the 
immediate aim of practice is the development 
of rapid and accurate finger action. 


QNCE you have acquired a reasonable 
command of the keyboard, you must work 
persistently for the acceleration of gait. Speed, 
ordinarily, will not be developed by constant 
typing at an even pace, although this type of 
practice does tend to eliminate waste motion. 
For example, a typist who habitually operates 
the machine at 150 strokes a minute, or 30 
words a minute, may write at this speed day 
after day without any appreciable gain. To 
increase the speed of his performance, he must 
definitely strive for a faster pace and hold it 
through practice until he is writing at the 
higher rate with not more than one error 
every two minutes. Obviously, the constant 
use of new material for this building of speed 
will not be so effective as repetition practice 
on a given piece of work. 

That is the principle upon which the Com- 
petent Typist plan operates. New test mate- 
rial is supplied by this magazine each month. 
In using it 

1. You should type the new copy to determine your 
speed in writing new material. 


2. After you have written the copy in a ten-minute 
test to determine your speed, your subsequent prac- 
tice should be for the purpose of increasing that 
Speed. 


3. When you have attained a new speed level, 


establish it by frequent practice to develop smooth 
and accurate action at this faster pace. Earning 
awards as you progress makes the practice doubly 
interesting. 

The Competent Typist Test, therefore, 
should be practiced repeatedly each month, 
definitely to increase typing speed. 


AN effective method is to divide the test into 
short sections or paragraphs and practice 
these units until the whole test can be written 
at an increased tempo. Shorter tests of one, 
two, or five minutes’ duration may be used to 
give impetus and zest to the practice and to 
accelerate finger action. 

If this plan of practice is continued from 
month to month, you should experience a 
steady increase in typing speed until the “Com- 
petent Typist” stage, or 50 words a minute, is 
reached, 


THE many thousands of awards issued to 
students using the Competent Typist Speed- 
Building Plan each year testify to the ease 
with which higher speeds may be developed. 
Many students apply earlier in the course for 
the 50-word and higher speed awards than 
they formerly did. If your syllabus calls for 
a speed of 40 words a minute in typewriting 
at the end of the second year, you can, 
through the use of the Competent Typist Pro- 
gram, train yourself to type 50, 60, and even 
70 words a minute in the same length of time. 

This we believe to be the result of a properly 
functioning speed-building plan in typewriting. 
Such a program gives you the opportunity to 
develop maximum skill, thereby fitting your- 
self for the limited number of positions avail- 
able to superior typists. The awards encour- 
age you to try harder, knowing that the best 
speed you are able to write during any one 
month will count toward that award. 


WE recommend the Competent Typist Pro- 
gram of testing, practice, and certification to 
you for the good effect it will have upon your 
typing assignments. It is the soundest plan 
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for typing-speed development and _ interest 
stimulation that has been offered so far as 
we know. Awards begin at 30 words and are 


available at whatever speed you ultimately 
attain. 
THE full series of Gregg Writer Typing 


Awards consists of: 


The O. A. T. Junior certificate. 
The C, T. 30-word certificate. 

. The C. T. 40-word certificate. 

- O. A. T. Senior certificate. 

. 50-word emblem pin. 

. 60-word qualifying certificate. 
. 70-word qualifying certificate. 
. 80-word emblem pin. 


SNAMWS WN 


AOA 
dane: 


Certificates will be issued for still higher 
speeds when properly attested to by school 
officials or by a representative of the GREGG 
WRITER, 

The Competent Typist Test is printed in 
sufficiently large type to be easily read and 
is conveniently counted by strokes. The copy 
is interesting, so that you will not be bored 
by the repetition practice required to accom- 
plish the desired results. 

Students’ papers for which certificates and 
pins are desired are to be marked by the 
teacher, and all errors indicated. The Inter- 
national Contest Rules for typewriting pre- 
vail. If a test contains no more than five 
errors and is written at 30 or more words a 
minute for the ten-minute period, the student 
is entitled to an award. A fee of 10 cents is 
required for each application for an award. 


WHY not get your first C. T. certificate this 
month if you have not earned any previously ? 
See how much you can improve your speed 
between now and the opening of our Type- 
writing Contest in April. Scores of beautiful 
prizes await the training of eager and skillful 
typists determined to win recognition in that 
already famous typewriting event! 


Catholic Typists’ Association 
Announces Spring Contests 


HE National Catholic High School Typ- 
ists’ Association will again sponsor two 
contests in typewriting this year. 

All Catholic high schools which teach type- 
writing, either first or second year or both, 
are invited to participate. 

For first-year typists a straight-copy test 
for ten minutes will be given; a letter test for 
fifteen minutes, for second-year typists. 

The official date for the Every Pupil Con- 
test is March 12, 1942. The Individual Con- 
test is to be held April 30. 
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For membership in the association, applica- 
tion blanks, and detailed information write to 
the Rev. Matthew Pekari (director of the 
Association) at St. Joseph’s College & Mili- 
tary Academy, Hays, Kansas. 


Notice to All Shorthand 
Teachers! 


ON'’T forget to enroll your students in 

our Second Annual Shorthand Speed 
and Transcription Contest this year. The 
announcement of this contest was published 
in the February Grecc Writer, page 292. li 
you do not have a copy of this magazine, 
write for one TODAY. 

A beautiful Grand Prize Trophy, Banners, 
Cash Prizes, Fountain Pen Desk Sets, Foun- 
tain Pens, and Pin Awards are being offered 
to winning teams and students. 


THE NOVICE TYPIST 
By JANE ANNA PHILLIPS 


| THOUGHT that typing would be grand— 
That nothing much could beat it; 
But soon I felt a shock and change 
Too dreadful to repeat it. 
As a typist who has never learned 
To type; I sit and sigh, 
And, thinking now of what I thunk, 
I think I thunk a lie. 


I never dreamed that you must sit 
Just in a certain way; 

Use this brush here; use that brush there, 
On your typewriter each day. 

That I have learned many things new 
Is something I can’t deny— 

But, thinking now of what I thunk, 
I think I thunk a lie. 


I never dreamed that fingers slipped 
And missed the proper key; 

That fingers wouldn’t stay at home— 
The place they ought to be; 

That you must hit the keys just so 
And try, and try, and try. 

But, thinking now of what I thunk, 
I think I thunk a lie. 


I thought spacing a simple thing 
And shifting was all play; 

That capitals ne’er missed the line— 
Could be learned in one day. 

But how I thought those foolish things, 
Oh! now I wonder why! 

For, thinking now of what I thunk, 
I think I thunk a lie. 


Now every day from one to two, 
With fingers stiff and sore, 
I sit in class and type away 
On Exercise Number Four— 
Patience exhausted, nerves astrain, 
Spirits low, that were high— 
For, thinking now of what I thunk, 
I think I thunk a lie. 
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March Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking 
and insure accuracy in making out certificates. March copy is good as membership tests for 
Oo T., C.T., and O.G. A. until April 25, 1942| 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


Supply your own title for this excerpt from an 
article in “Writers’ Markets & Methods.” 


IN THE MAIN, life is not made up of 
big things but of innumerable little ones. 

Great events, noble deeds, momentous 
decisions are the high spots of living. They 
come rarely. The point to note is that big, 
significant events are made possible only by 
the apparently trivial things that have pre- 
ceded them. A great act of sacrifice is im- 
possible unless behind that act are numerous 
little acts of kindness and generosity. The 
little things we do are not wasted; they 
pile up and grow to form the basic pattern 
of our lives. 

It is human to dream of doing big things— 
of swaying multitudes with our witching 
eloquence, of writing stories that will be 
reprinted in the archives of literature. Per- 
haps we shall in reality do these things. 
But not if we rely on our present strength. 
If we now had the power to write great sto- 
ries, we should be writing them instead of 
dreaming of writing them. The way we deal 
with small opportunities determines how we 
shall deal with big ones when they arrive. 
“He who wants to do a great deal of good 
all at once,” writes Samuel Johnson, “will 
never do anything. ... True greatness 
consists in being great in little things.” 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


By a judicious use of capitals and underscoring 
set up the following copy so that the facts stand out 
effectively. Supply address and phone number. 

Make two columns of the 18 points listed in Part 
II instead of typing each item the full width of the 
opening paragraph. 


Part I 

IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
HOOVEN LETTERS. 1. Hooven letters 
are automatically typewritten. 2. The Hoo- 
ven method permits personalized changes in 
each letter (salutation, addresses, dates, 
names, prices, etc.). Right here you have a 
major and unique advantage of Hooven let- 
ters. Your letter copy is recorded on a paper 
roll, whichsoperates the electric typewriter, in 
player-piano fashion, First the typist inserts 
a letterhead—types in the name, address, 
and salutation—the automatic mechanism 
then takes over. The roll stops automati- 
cally wherever desired, The typist may thus 
insert special words or figures at any point 
—just as your secretary would. These per- 


sonal modifications are written on the same 
machine with the same ribbon, and are in- 
distinguishable from the rest of your letter. 
From date line to close it is a personal com- 
munication. 3. Carbon copies of each let- 
ter. One of the most effective follow-ups of 
letters mailed in quantity, used by adver- 
tisers and institutions, is the carbon copy. 
You can have one or more carbons made of 
each Hooven letter you send. 4, One typ- 
ist operates a battery of machines consist- 
ing of 4+ or 5 typewriters. While she is 
doing the fill-in of name and address on 
one machine, the others are busy automati- 
cally typewriting the body of the letter. 
Thus a limited number of typists keeps our 
“largest in the world” plant producing let-° 
ters at high speed. Each is a bona fide 
personal message—in appearance and con- 
tents. Complete letter service organization. 


Parr Il 


40 WAYS TO USE BUSINESS LET- 
TERS PROFITABLY. Letters offer an 
equal opportunity to every concern, large 
and small, to project personal messages ef- 
fectively. The world changes—but men and 
women do not. They still crave the flattery 
of personal attention. To the Manufac- 
turer, the Wholesaler, the Retailer, the Ser- 
vice organization, letters offer the best 
method of assuring “top of the mail” atten- 
tion for their messages. 


INTERNAL. 1. Building morale and 
loyalty of employees. 2. Stimulating sales- 
men to greater efforts. 3. Instructing sales- 
men on “how to sell.” 4. Selling stockholders 
and others particularly interested in your 
company. 

GOOD WILL. 5. Acknowledging orders 
or payments. 6. Welcoming new customers. 
7. Collecting accounts. 8. Building good will 
through regularly planned friendly letters 
from executives. 

TO AID SALESMEN. 9. Keeping a 
contact with customers between salesmen’s 
calls. 10. Further selling prospective cus- 
tomers. 11. Paving the way for salesmen. 
12. Securing inquiries for salesmen. 

SALES DEVELOPMENT. 13. Secur- 
ing new dealers. 14. Securing direct orders. 
15. Building weak territories. 16. Winning 
back inactive customers. 17. Developing 
sales in territories not covered by salesmen. 
18. Developing sales among specified groups 
by specialized letter mailings. 
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March Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this ten-minute test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten words for 
each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


Strokes 

Winter was gone, the weak spring sunlight struck its 53 
rays deep through the bare brown trees, the soft wind dan- 110 
gled the catkins on the hazel, the willow, and the poplar; 169 
and the thrush, who had lived in the glade for five winters, 230 
sat high on the top of the tallest elm, and shouted to all 289 
who chose to listen that he could not see snow anywhere, 346 


that the buds on all the trees were growing as fast as they 406 
could, that the worms were beginning to peep through the 463 
mould, and, indeed, that food and life and love were come 521 
again into a world which for long weeks had seemed to be 578 
dead, and wrapped in its winding-sheet forevermore. 631 

A wide glade, strangely clear of all bushes, lay far down 689 
before him, and on one side of it were two great green 744 
hillocks, nearly side by side. One rose well out in the glade, 808 
but the shadows from the fringe of the forest lay on the 865 
heaving swell of the other. There seemed no sign of human 924 
life anywhere in the vast glade. Certainly a faint path seemed 988 
to start from a particular spot on the green side of the _1045 
further mound and lead toward the forest; but that might _1102 
easily be the track of a couple of hares who had made their _1162 
home in the hill, and who, as is well known, always race _1219 
along one beaten track to their feeding-ground. 1268 

Suddenly from the forest on the wider side of the glade _—1324 
the figure of a small man ran out into the open. As swiftly —_1385 
as a hare he raced over the grass, breasted the nearest 1441 
mound, and reaching the top seemed suddenly to sink into _— 1498 
the ground. A few moments later, on that side of the mound 1558 
which faced the nearest forest, a portion of the green turf _1618 
seemed suddenly to fall in and two small forms came out. _1676 
Hob o’the Hill and his brother looked keenly around, the _1733 
turf behind them closed again, and with swift steps they 17% 


PERE 
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ran along the little path. Every now and then they glanced _1850 
behind to see that they kept the bulk of the mound between 199 
them and prying eyes in the forest. 1946 
In a little while they gained the nearer verge of the forest, 2008 
and ran forward through its shady aisles under the bare 2064 
brown trees. For a space of time wherein a man might 2118 
count twenty there was no movement in the glade. But = 2172 
then, at that part of the forest whence Hob had first run, = 2231 
came the sounds of hoofs, the flash of arms, and along a _—_ 2288 
narrow path came eight riders, who, issuing from the trees 2346 
into the glade, stopped and gazed forward. The foremost 2403 
of these was a man of fine, almost courtly, bearing, with 2461 
handsome features. On his head was a steel cap, his broad = 2520 
breast was covered with a hauberk, and in his right hand = 2577 
was a lance. Beside him on a palfrey rode a man of mild 2634 
and gentle countenance, who looked like a chaplain, for he _—2693 
was clothed in a semi-monkish robe of a clerk. Behind them —=2753 
rode six men, each with lance, hauberk, and steel cap, quiv- 2812 
ers at their back and bows slung within easy reach at their 2872 
saddle-bows. They had the frank, open look of freemen, and —2932 
were evidently a bodyguard of freeholding tenants. 2984 
They had ridden about half a mile through the wood, when _3036 

a shrill call resounded about their heads, and looking 309% 
round they saw that where they had seen only the dark 3150 
trunks of trees were now some twenty men in dark brown 3205 
tunic, hose and hood, each with a great bow stretched taut, 3265 
and his hand upon the feather of an arrow drawn to his very 3325 
ear. Their dark tunics and hose, being of the color of the 3385 
trees, made them so like the very trunks themselves that 3442 
some had thought for a moment that theylookedatagnarled 3502 
thorn or a young oak, until the glint of light on the keen 3561 
arrow point had shown them their error.—‘‘RobinHood.”’ _3600 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 





Words for special practice: weak, dangled, catkins, breasted, keenly, courtly, hauberk, 
palfrey, countenance, quivers, bodyguard, freeholding. 
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Transcription Speed Practice 


(299 Standard Words) 


7 dl rs 


Gow 4 


fF 
ie 


— © * 


Ap — 


wie ee ® 
ites () Lo 





ge all 


ee a En, 


tT 


Ce 


at a 


ie 
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O.G.A. Club Prize Awards 


Bracelet 


Woodbury 
Cali- 


Graham, 
Los Angeles, 


Maxine 
College, 
fornia 

Betty Jane Johns, Central 
Senior High School, Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania 

Constance Morneault, 
Louis Academy, 
Massachusetts 

Marguerite Kelly, St. 
High School, North 
bridge, Massachusetts 

Marian Gravelie, High School, 
Mason City, lowa 

Louella Wilson, Roosevelt 
High School, Wyandotte, 
Michigan 

Edith Putnam, Hesser Busi- 
ness College, Manchester, 
New Hampshire 

Marian Saller, St. 
High School, St. 
Missouri 

LaVerne Schupp, Kansas City 
College of Commerce, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri 

Virginia Moss and Minerva 
Luchetti, High School, Al 
buquerque, New Mexico 

Rose E. Mondschein, Central 
Catholic High School, Al- 
lentown, Pennsylvania 

Willette Wilson, High School, 
Topeka, Kansas 

Mary Elizabeth Sturman, 
High School, Cairo, Illinois 

Illa Trunnell, High School, 
Luverne, Minnesota 


Tie Clasp 


Tulio Silverstrini, Ulinois 
State Normal University, 
Normal, Ulinois 

Darwin DeLaVega, High 
School, Hempstead, New 
York 

Irvin Willits, 
El Dorado, 


Saint 
Lowell, 


John's 
Cam 


John's 
Louis, 


High 
Kansas 


School 


Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen Desk Set 


Frank Mannuzza, High School, 
Linden, New Jersey 

Pearl Bonovich, Community 
High School, Carlinville, 
Illinois 

Travelle Hutchison, Senior 
High School, Ames, lowa 

Virginia Cook, High School, 
Urbana, Illinois 

Retty Moore, Union High 
School, Las Cruces, New 
Mexico 

Viola Adams, High School, 
Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania 

Helen Kaneshiro, Farrington 

School, Honolulu, 


Darrel Groves, Illinois Com- 
mercial College, Champaign, 
Illinois 

Winona Lappin, High School, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Virginia Oliver, Southeast 
High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

Shirley Lindenberg, High 
School, South Saint Paul, 
Minnesota 

Charles H. 
School, 
Maine 

Mary Jane Lambertson, High 
School, Salina, Kansas 

Irene Denis, Edward F. 
Searles High School, 
thuen, Massachusetts 

Helen Pacolt, Senior High 
School, Johnstown, Pa. 

Vivian Wellington, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mary E. Fellabaum and Rita 
Sedenstricker, William 
Penn Senior High School, 
York, Pennsylvania 

Lorraine Bentoske, Nativity 
Commercial High School, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Mahar, 
South 


High 
Portland, 


Me- 


Irene Erker, St. Authony High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

Anne Boronice, Western High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 
Verna Mille, Senior High 
School, Norfolk, Nebraska 

Barbara Monyok, Visitation 
High School, Chicago, Hli- 
nols 

Andrew Gallagher, 
College, Wilmington, 
ware 


Beacom 
Dela- 


Killeen 
deemer School, 
Michigan 

Cecilia 


per 


Schneider, 


Cox, 


Bergeron 


Meyerson. 


Darby, 


Notre 
Secretarial School, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada 

Yolande 
seph’s High School, 
Massachusetts 

Sarah 
Township High School, 

Pennsylvania 


Holy Re 
Detroit, 


Dame 


St. Jo- 
Lowell, 


Haverford 
Up 


O. G. A. Membership Test 
Have We Any Rights Without Duties? 


, a ae 


* equivalent 


accumulate civilization 


struggles 


as 


sufferings 
a whole 


heredity 
possessions 


Gold Pin 


Vlga Harriette 
School, East 
Connecticut 

Jenny Rekas, 
School, Dearborn, 

Natalie Ruth Nelson, 
School, Winchester, 
chusetts 

Harold Kambak, Senior High 
School, Huron, South 
Dakota 

Lola Lyons, 
School, St 
nesota 
Lily Takeucha, Roosevelt. High 
School, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Kenneth Nakada, Margaret 
Dietz Commercial Schovl, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Phyllis Mueller, St. Philo 
mena Commercial High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Wilma Miller, Senior High 
School, Newton, Kansas 

Resemary Van Ackeren, St 
Francis High School, Hum- 
phrey, Nebraska 

Harumi Sasaki, Southwestern 
University, Los Angeles, 
California 

Marie Anderson, High Schovl, 
Batavia, Llinois 

Helen Hanes, High School, 
Hammond, Indiana 

Madelynn Christa Jones, West 
Virginia Business College. 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 

Flora Lou Jackson, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma 

Eleanor Adair Harlow, War- 
ren County High School 
Front Royal, Virginia 

Betty Gilbert, Analy Union 
High School, Sebastopol. 
California 

Vatricia M. Fellers, Kdge 
wood High School, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

Melvin LeVon 
bury College, 


High 


Bivom. 
Hartford, 


Fordson High 
Michigan 
High 

Massa- 


Technical 
Cloud, 


High 
Min- 


Busley, Wood- 
Los Angeles, 
California 


Doris Baker, Bendle High 
School, Flint, Michigan 
Inez Greco, Notre Dame High 
School, San Jose, California 

love Englen, High School, 
Jefferson, lowa 

betty Pedelty, 
and Junior College, 
City, lowa 

Delpha J. Huey, Hamilton 
School of Commerce, Mason 
City, lowa 
Anne Calascibetta, 
High School, Chicago, 
nois 

Kugenia Bucker, Newark 
Preparatory, Newark, 
Jersey 


High School 
Mason 


Visitation 
nli- 


New 


Silver Pin 


Moore, Sacred Heart 
Memphis, Tennessee 

High 
New 


Bernice 
School, 

Elizabeth Cifarelli, 
School, Hempstead, 
York 

Bettye Reding, High School, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 

Irving Calic, Cogswell Poly- 
technical College, San Fran- 
cisco, California 

Antoinette Strauss and Anne 
Keeley, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Mary E. Newell, Mcintosh 
School, Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts 

Dwight Marriott, Senior High 
School, Port Townsend, 
Washington 

Joan McClung, Union High 
School Oxnard, California 

Jeanne Gibson, High School, 
Manchester, lowa 

Josie Moran, High School, 
Bay St. Louis, Mississippi 

Marion B. Pennington, Barnes 
School of Commerce, Den- 
ver, Colorado 


(Continued on page 359) 
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ON A LETTER FROM HAWAII 


The difference between a reporter and a stenographer; with 
random thoughts on the history of the past twenty-two years 


THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





By CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


“Pearl Harbor,” if this were a newspa- 

per column and not a reporting page in 
a shorthand magazine. I should like to write 
a story especially of the background of that 
event, of the times and the things that made 
it possible—of the smug, unchristian com- 
placency of 130 million people who for twen- 
ty years assiduously prepared the setting for 
it, the opportunity, and the military where- 
withal, in the way of a steady stream of scrap 
iron and aviation gasoline to Japan, without 
believing, or so much as even imagining, that 
such an event was possible. I should like 
to talk of misguided aviators and near- 
sighted politicians who went up and down 
the country, in the guise of prophets, preach- 
ing that it couldn’t happen; that, like tender 
wards of a protecting fortune, we could wrap 
ourselves in the expansive folds of the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific Oceans and remain snug 
and prosperous while the rest of the world 
blazed and crumbled. But, then, this is a 
shorthand magazine, and I am only a short- 
hand reporter. 


i SHOULD like to write a story about 


I SHOULD like to go back twenty-two 
years, to the time when President Wilson 
brought back from Versailles a blueprint of 
peace, with the legend “League of Nations” 
—a blueprint of a plan by which, by common 
consent, an aggressor nation was to be im- 
mediately isolated and subdued, by force if 
necessary, when its aggression was still in 
the inception, while it was yet weak and 
the other nations were strong. Of how he 
offered his blueprint to his fellow-country- 
men, and of how it was overwhelmingly re- 
jected because it might mean the sending of 
an army once again to fight on foreign soil 
—rejected not by politicians alone but by a 
majority of our people, who were already 
telling themselves that nothing had been 
accomplished by the last war and that we 
should never be “inveigled” into another. 
For why should we, they said; nobody was 
stupid enough to attack us on our own shores! 
But, then, this is a shorthand magazine. 
And not to omit anything, I should like to 
write something about the period that inter- 
vened between the past and the present war, 


those days beginning just after the rejection 
of Mr. Wilson’s “ideals” and when we started 
back on the road to “normalcy”; those days 
of prohibition and booming prosperity, of the 
bootlegger and the racketeer, of haggling 
over war debts, and international recrimina- 
tion; when, before the bubble burst in 1929, 
we were all going to be rich, with two cars 
in our garage and a sheaf of stock certifi- 
cates in our safe deposit vault; when, for 19 
years, from 1922 to 1940, we did not launch 
a single capital warship—when, indeed, we 
scrapped war vessels and, careful not to 
offend the tender sensibilities of the sons of 
the Rising Sun, Congress refused to fortify 
the Island of Guam; when the phrase “to 
make the world safe for democracy,” for 
which millions went to war, became a come- 
dian’s line, always good for a laugh; when, 
by a sort of self-righteous Coué-ism, we 
thought we could “will” war away from our 
shores; and when mistakes of the New Deal 
seemed of greater moment than the deteriora- 
tion of national fiber and international morals. 

I should like to write a story of those 
times, of those events, and of those trends, a 
period of Godless, idealless national astigmat- 
ism, leading straight and inevitably to— 
“Pearl Harbor.” 


BUT then, I must remind myself that this 
is a shorthand magazine, and I am but a 
shorthand reporter, scribbling monthly upon 
topics of interest to shorthand students and 
shorthand reporters. And so I turn, proba- 
bly more than coincidentally, to the South- 
west News and a letter printed therein from 
our good friend El Toro, written from 
Hawaii two weeks after “Pearl Harbor.” 
Says El Toro (otherwise Carey S. Cowart) : 


“We have tried to do our part, every- 
thing they have asked us to do. I have 
given some blood, Marie is working for 
the Government, Red is digging trenches 
and putting up barbed wire entanglements. 
I have been on a board doing some re- 
porting work. . . . (I have) contributed 
about $1500 worth of work last week for 
nothing. .. . 

“Court reporters are as scarce as hens’ 
teeth, as you might know—especially here, 
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Medical Definitions —No. 2, Fractures 


(Courtesy of the “Shorthand Reporter’) 
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where there are six of us—and reporters 
that can take a full day’s hearing and dic- 
tate it into the dictaphone in five or six 
hours, and keep it up day after day, are 
even more scarce than hens’ teeth, as you 
well know. So we are hoping the Army 
will awake to the fact that they have com- 
mandeered the services of some very spe- 
cialized people—very, very specialized. 
“When we started, the C. O. wanted to 
know if we could work 18 to 20 hours a 
day; I told him, Yes, for one day. He 
thought a fair wage for us would be $7.50 
or $10 a day. I informed him what I paid 
income tax on this year, and he nearly 
fell over. Of course, he thought we were 
just stenographers !” 
Of course, we don’t have to go to Hawaii 
to hear the old, old story that the shorthand 
reporter is just a stenographer; nor the less 
excusable misconception that, after a reporter 
has written all day long in his notebook, he 
somehow is able to toss his notebook into a 
machine of some sort which automatically 
grinds out the transcript while the reporter 
sits comfortably by reading the latest mys- 
tery story—or perhaps he goes out to the 
movies for the evening, and comes back only to 
collect the transcript from the machine, neatly, 
freshly, and accurately typed, and deliver it 
that night or early in the morning! For 
all the contacts that public men and lawyers 
have had with shorthand reporters, there are 
still some of them who, if they have any 
notion at all of how a daily transcript is pro- 
duced, think of it in much that fashion. 


THE average layman, even a very intelligent 
layman, has no conception of what a special- 
ist the reporter is. All he sees, if he notices 
at all, is a man writing effortlessly, in mystic 
characters, what somebody is saying from the 
platform or the witness stand; the next thing 
the layman sees is the typed transcript. To 
him it seems all a very simple, very pro- 
saic accomplishment. It appears little differ- 
ent to him than when he calls a stenographer 
to his desk, haltingly dictates to her a letter, 
and later on it all comes back to him, typed 
on his letterhead ready for signature. Both 
done by shorthand, about which he knows 
nothing! Oh, yes, admittedly one perform- 
ance is a little faster than the other, for 
which the faster writer is entitled to some 
extra compensation, say twenty-five per cent or 
so more—but aren’t they both stenographers? 

Of course, we all know the answer; we 
know something of the labor, the study, and 
the time that goes into making of the com- 
petent reporter the extremely skilled special- 
ist that he is; we know, from painful expe- 
rience, why skilled reporters are so scarce 
that there are only six to be found in Hawaii, 





and why, comparatively speaking, they are 
scarce on the mainland of the United States 
as well; but we also know how difficult it is 
to educate even intelligent members of the 
human race into the intricacies of something 
for which they have no basis upon which to 
form a mental concept. There is nothing 
spectacular about shorthand reporting—its 
most perfect fruit is a very prosaic typescript. 
And the more perfect it is, the more prosaic 
it is. It is spectacular and noticeable only 
when it is imperfect, as when, according to 
the transcript, the witness on the stand over- 
rules the court or some such other anomaly 
is apparent. The perfect result displays noth- 
ing of the manual skill that went into the 
recording of the language spoken and the men- 
tal art that produced an accurate, coherent, 
and intelligent transcript of something that, 
but for the intervention of the reporter, may 
have been neither intelligent nor coherent. 


PRESIDENT WILSON once said that, 
from a long experience in the college class- 
room, he had discovered that the average 
undergraduate has an infinite capacity for 
resistance to the introduction of knowledge. 
I have often thought that it could be said, 
with equal aptness, about any average mem- 
ber of homo sapiens, with none of us exempt. 
What we do not know, that which is unfamil- 
iar, we reflexively resist—it is part of our 
original protective mechanism, lest in a virgin 
world our primeval ancestors had leapt too 
blithely into unknown dangers and thus killed 
off the race before it got a secure foothold 
on earth. So, inherently, we still back away 
from that which is new, and we are so re- 
markably constituted that we can always find 
the most beautiful rationalizations for our 
ignorance and disbelief. 

We still have the race-old protective mech- 
anism; and so when a large proportion of 130 
million people, living in the world in which 
we do happen to be living, were unable to 
envisage even the possibility of what happened 
in Hawaii on December 7 — well, I am not 
going to worry my head too much about 
lawyers, C. O.’s, and others who cannot tell 
the difference between a court reporter and 
an office stenographer. I am going on my way, 
as most of us will, and let the statistics, the 
law of supply and demand, and the intelligent 
accuracy of our records speak for us. 


I HAVE a notion, too, that “Pearl Harbor,” 
tragic and humiliating as it is now to every 
American, may yet, in historical appeal and 
importance, outrank more inspiring moments 
of our annals, for having brought to us, as 
only such an event could, the end of national 
confusion, an awareness of danger to our in- 
stitutions, and a resuscitation of our ideals. 
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SPEED 


Yeoman and Secretary win their Diamonds 


EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE Reveals 


A. C. Iverson 


AISED on a farm in the Tall Corn 
State. Went to high school and learned 
shorthand. Worked on a farm and for- 

got shorthand! Tired of farm life, so worked 
in a Creamery as bookkeeper. Wanted to get 
into finance, so left lowa and went to Chi- 
cago and secured employment in a bank as 
bookkeeper and then as teller. Gave thought 
to using shorthand. Turned thought into 
action and held several stenographic positions. 
shorthand writing, so decided to 
learn to become a court reporter. Attended 
Gregg College. Won the Diamond Medal. 
Was going to work with Mr. Tom Copple 
(who incidentally is currently appearing in 
that film of experts, “The Champions Write’) 
in the court reporting business, but Uncle Sam 
had priority rights. Enlisted in the United 
States Naval Reserve and was sworn in as 
Yeoman, First Class, January 7.” 


Enjoyed 


WHEN this report was written by Mr. A. C. 
Iverson, a recent winner in the 200-words- 
a-minute test, he replied to the question as to 
his present position, “None—inactive duty in 
United States Naval Reserve. Expect a call 
within a week.” And if it had not been for an 
emergency appendectomy, Mr. Iverson would 
probably already be “‘Gregging” his way in 
the Navy. 

Until he wrote us from the Marine Hospital 
we had pictured him perhaps whiling away 
that waiting period in playing on his Bari- 
tone Horn, which is one of his hobbies; or 
maybe by going fishing, hunting, or skating, 
his favorite sports in one, two, three order. 
Personally, I can’t enthuse over fishing. But 
A. C. can—and does. Hark ye to this: 


David Levine 


“I heartily recommend fishing as a must in 
the learning of high speed shorthand.” Now 
that is putting it pretty strongly. 

As justification, Mr. Iverson says, “In May 
I went to Wisconsin to fish, as a respite from 
(Have you ever been in 
class, training for high speed 
shorthand? If you have, you'll know how 
strenuously I had to work!) The fishing in 
Wisconsin was excellent. That fishing vaca- 
tion may be the reason why, during the week 
immediately following my return, I did so 
well on the Expert Tests, winning the Dia- 
mond Medal! Haven't done so well since— 
perhaps I'm not doing enough fishing! But 
I did have a vacation in Montana and Wash- 
Oh, | fished in Puget Sound 
Rockies of Montana. Caught fish, 


months of grind. 


Miss Evans’ 


ington. 
and the 


yes, 


too!” 

He’s good at tickling the typewriter keys, 
also, A. C. is! He practiced the Competent 
Typist Test won a certificate for 83 
words a minute. This seemed to get him set 
for the job ahead, and on the U.S.N.R. Test, 
“| wrote 88 words a minute.” And if you 
can rattle the keys at that speed you are doing 
very nicely, thank you! 

Mr. Iverson is an active member of the 
Chicago Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
and recently passed the Iowa examination for 
the degree of Certified Shorthand Reporter. 
We salute Yeoman Iverson! 


and 


ERE’S the story of Dave Levine, who 
now proudly wears the Gregg Diamond 
Medal for having qualified on the 200-words- 
a-minute test: 
“I was lucky, 


indeed, while in the New 
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York High School of Commerce, to receive 
instruction in shorthand from Miss Agnes M. 
Gilmore, that renowned teacher in whose 
classes many of the famous court reporters of 
New York received their early training. It 
was through her enduring patience and help 
that I was able to pass the test for the 150- 
words-a-minute award in my senior year. 

“Come graduation and a position as stenog- 
rapher in the advertising department of a 
large clothing concern that catered to West 
Pointers. I enrolled then in the shorthand 
classes conducted by Mr. Clyde I. Blanchard, 
at the evening school of Hunter College, 
where I learned the rudiments of shorthand 
reporting. Then I enrolled for high-speed 
work in the class that was handled first by 
Mr. Louis A. Leslie and later by his able 
successor, Mr. Charles E. Zoubek. While un- 
der the aegis of these two mentors, I sat 
alongside many who have carved an enviable 
niche in Shorthand’s hall of fame. 


ONE evening about five years ago, I was 
offered the position of secretary to Mr. Les- 
lie, and for five years it was my happy lot 
to work for the finest organization with which 
anyone could ever hope to be associated. 
(We'll pass this comment on to Dr. Gregg, 
Dave !—Ed. ) 

“During those years I typed the manu- 
scripts for each issue of the Grecc News 
Letter, as well as of all the Functional Meth- 
od books, Gregg Dictation and Transcription, 
Gregg Speed Drills, and the respective teach- 
er’s handbooks. 


WHEN Mr. Leslie and Mr. Zoubek traveled 
across country, they would mail back letters 
and manuscripts in shorthand, written under 
the adverse conditions of travel by train and 
plane, for me to transcribe. I also had some 
interesting assignments reporting commercial 
teachers’ conventions, lectures, and seminars. 
Incidentally, my close personal relationship 
with these two experts offered much incentive, 
and I benefited greatly by their counsel and 
advice. 

“It was with some reluctance that I accepted 
a position in the Civil Service, but I very 
much enjoy secretarial work with the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Board of Education.” 


LIKE all young men, Mr. Levine has his 
dreams, dreams that may one day come true, 
for he says, 

“Some day I hope to ally myself with the 
motion-picture industry. In fact, such induce- 
ment does the prospect of securing a position 
with a tycoon of movieland hold out, that when 
I read the article in the Grecc WRITER about 
Clifton Clay, and how he became field secre- 
tary to Mr. Cecil B. DeMille, I was imbued 
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with such ambition that I made up my mind 
that no less a token of my proficiency in short- 
hand writing would suffice than the Diamond 
Medal. Yes, somehow or other I found tre- 
mendous inspiration in Mr. Clay’s trials and 
tribulations while struggling up the ladder of 
success, and while I may now have achieved 
in some measure his shorthand prowess as a 
Diamond Medalist, I should very much like 
to follow his footsteps in the great industry 
of motion pictures.” 


Medical Definitions—No. 2 
Fractures 
(Key to Mr. Swem’s notes on page 355) 


Q. . Can you give us an example of an incomplete 
fracture? A. Yes. A greenstick fracture is incomplete; 
that is, there is a fracture line extending approximately 
half way across the and then the fracture line extends 
longitudinally along the shaft. It is named ‘‘greenstick’’ 
because the break is similar to that produced in a green 
— } if it is ay A bent. This of fracture occurs 

tt frequently in the bones of the forearm, clavicle, and 
ribs, in persons under sixteen years of age. 

»* Will you describe some other types of 
A. An im fracture is one in which one of the bones 
that are broken is driven into and fixed into the other 
fragment of bone. A depressed fracture is the type that 
occurs in the flat bones of the skull with a fragment of 
bone depressed below the normal level or surface. If there 
is merely a crack with no depression, it is termed a fissure 
fracture. A chip fracture igs one where a small piece of 
bone has been chipped off one of the larger bones and 
usually has attached to it a tendon or muscle. 


Q. Will you please describe a Colles fracture? A. It 
is a transverse fracture of the lower extremity of the radius 
with displacement of the hand backward and outward. A 
common cause is falling on the extended hand. It takes 
its name from Abraham Colles, an Irish surgeon of the 
eighteenth century, and is also called a silver fork fracture. 
A Potts fracture is a fracture of the fibula about three 
inches above the ankle joint with a splitting off of the tip 
of the inner malleolus, 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


fractures? 


» IN dissatisfaction there is progress, and 
even riches or anything else that anybody 
wants. 


More Writing Machines 


LEADING typewriter company reports 

an increase of more than 30 per cent in 
sales over last year. Business expansion is 
bound to mean more office work, and especially 
when the new business is national defense. 
Ten billion dollars expended by government 
involves more paper work than the same 
amount disbursed by private industry. Those 
old stories about documents in triplicate and 
quadruplicate cannot be all slander. 

Private business is acquainted with that 
notorious consumer of paper, typewriters and 
time—the interdepartmental communication, 
but it is nothing to what happens to time and 
typewriters when different groups of Uncle 
Sam’s employes proceed to exchange views 
and comments. Official communications are 
not as unanswerable as they were in Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s time. Certainly the officials 
themselves are answering each other all the 
time in public—New York Times. 








Leona Prasek, High School, 
Crete, Nebraska 

Dorothy Duffy, Academy of 
Our Lady, Chicago, Llinois 

Laila Iverson, High School, 
Conrad, Montana 

Martha Funcannon, Garfield 
High School, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 

Elsie E. Agnew, Weyburn 
School of Commerce, Wey- 
burn, Saskatchewan, Canada 

Muriel Case, Mount Saint 
Agnes, Hamilton, Bermuda 

Cecilia Gerlach, St. Agnes 
— School, St. Paul,  oin- 


Mary > dene Davidson and 
Mary Priebe, University of 
— Laramie, Wyo- 

Al 0’ ‘Hara, Community High 
School, Pekin, Illinois 

Verna Mae Goss, Township 
High School, Joliet, Illinois 

Jane McNamara, St. Mary's 

Waltham, 


Elaine McNair, Kramer High 
School, Columbus, Nebraska 

Mildred Picard, St. Agatha 
High School, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania 

Doris Viola Riswold, Nettle- 
ton Commercial College, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

George Pappas, High School, 
Korse, Michigan 

James Price, Toccoa Falls In- 
stitute, Toccoa Falls, 


Lynn, 
Se’ 


University, 
Coletta Durkee, Community 
High School, Harvard, illi- 


nois 

Stella Clermont, Our Lady of 
the Sacred Heart, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada 

Charlotte Beeson, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Mary Catherine Roeder, Re- 
gina High School, Norwood, 


Ohio 
Phillip Char, Farrington High 
School, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Eleanor Ippongi, Waipahu 
High School, Oahu, Hawaii 
Marjorie A. Moody, High 
School, Coldwater, Michi- 


gan 

Gretchen Sauter, L. L. Wright 
High School, Lronwood, 

Michigan 


Alice ya North High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 

Jean Ann Billen, Madonna 
High Schvol, Aurora, Illi- 


nois 
Jean. Morgan, High School, 
Sterling, Colorado 
Genevieve Stich, Altoona 
Catholic High School, 
toona, Pennsylvania 
Patty Lund and Florence 


Al- 


Dorothy Toliver, High School, 
Concordia, Kansas 

Freida Rogers, Palm Beach 
High School, West Palm 
Beach, Florida 

Georgette Cassette, St. Ann's 
Academy, Rawdon (Mont- 
calm), Quebec, Canada 

Yvonne Santos and Louise 
Choo, Roosevelt High Schov!l, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Mary Marino, South High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 

Jeanne Wattier, Northwest 
College of Commerce, Huron, 
South Dakota 

Vera Pamplin, High School, 
Lawton, Oklahoma 

Rebecca Coleman, Senior High 
School, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Viola Beaudry, Notre Dame 
Academy, Southbridge, Mass. 
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O. G. A. Club Prize Awards 


(Continued from page 353) 


Ape Lepper, — School, 


School, Girard, 
Mike Pavlakis. 
Erte, lora: 
Rita Garman, High School, 

Min: Ohi 


% ° 
Rosemary Davis, The Saint 
Academy, Indian- 


gnes 
apolis, Indiana 


Marian Boggs and Clarabelle 
Chapin, ih School, Mon- 
mouth, Illinois 


Bronze Pin 


Esther Libby and Olga Mit- 
telbachert, Bliss College, 
Lewiston, Maine 


Junior O. G. A. Test 
The Donkey and the Frogs 


ome b& 


we. LA. 


PP mye oO of « 
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tle il 


CC 
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es 


Betty M. Kreidler, 
l, Nazareth, 


vania 
Jeanne Bonetti, High School, 
Wethersfield, Connecticut 
Wanda McHenry, Harter- 
Stanford Township High 
School, Flora, Illinois 


High 
Pennsyl- 





— 
tw 
om ~ 
(89 
Irma Jean Shelor, Montreat 
liege, Montreat, North 
Carolina 
Constance Confair. Union Free 
High School, ips, Wis. 


Oricans, Couisiana 


Orville Sutherland, Highland 
Junior Cullege, Highland, 
Kansas 
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Elsie Foren, High School, 
—_ Newbury, Massachu- 


Hassel Camacho, Secretarial 
Training School, San Jose, 
California 

Dembowski, Mary- 
mount High School, Gar- 

Sate Heights, Cleveland, 


i 
Sally Bochene, St. Adalbert 
Commercial 1 School, Chicago, 


Dp 


Anna Hubert, 8t. 
Commerc 


sourt 

Lorraine Koerber, St. Clement 
Commercial High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

—<> Theoret, St. Joseph's 

cademy, Crookston, Min- 

—- 

Eleanor Heffner, Walnut High 
School, Ashville, Ohio 

Nada Milosevich, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia 

Alice Ma)lczyk, Immaculate 
H of Mary, Buffalo, 
New York 

Gabrielle St.-Pierre, Presen- 
tation of Mary, Sutton, 


Brome, , Canada 

Geraldine Gallagher, St. Vin- 
cent Ce Kansas City, 
Mis: 

Elizabeth Cook, High School, 
Saranac Lake, New York 

Nellie Gray, High School, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

Ruth "Nielson and Dorothy 
Pederson, Snow College, 
Ephraim, Utah 

Patricia Anderson, Welch's 
Business College, Ol City, 
Pennsylvania 

Dorothy Allnutt, Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase High School, 
Bethesda, Maryland 

Emilie Wysup, Frankfort 
Community High School, 
West Frankfort, Illinois 

Irene Gagnon, St. J 


. Joseph 
, Salem, Massa- 


Sacred 
Spring- 
field, 11 


Kathleen McIntire, High 
School, Canton, Illinois 
Betty thieen Dell 

School, 


Massa - 
chusetts 
Gloria Veloon, High School. 
Grafton, Wisconsin 


, Ka 
Brookline, 


Jean Wrobleske, Natrona 
County High School, Cas- 
Wyoming 


per, 

Jeannette Shepherd, Cape Cod 
Secretarial School, Hyannis, 
Massachusetts 

Peggy Taylor, High School, 
Hatboro, Pennsylvania 
Mary Bepp, Spalding Acad- 
emy, Iding, Nebraska 
Virginia Brown, St. Joseph's 
Academy, Portsmouth, Vir- 


gini 
Jean Governale and Elaine 
Mertes, Mundelein Cathe- 
dral High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 
Gryboski, Township 
High School, Lemont, Iil. 
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What To Do In 


Official—by the U. §, 
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nAn Air Raid — 


SB office of Civilian Defense 
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Graded Letters 


For Use with Chapter Four of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


For Use with Chapter Five of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


For Use with Chapter Six of the Manual 
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(Copyright, 1932, by Frances Gilchrist Wood) 
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old hand-tooled velume. “Her name?” He motioned toward 


xX » Smith lifted his eyebrows at the ancient coat-of-arms in the / 
ee as ? the bed. Hillas nodded. “Dan's right, blood will tell!” At ee 
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(The end) C¥92k) 


This is @ true story of one of the author's experiences during pioneer days in the Dakotas, reprinted by 
special permission from a novel of the same name published by D. Appleton and Company 


























“Dan, you blind old mole, 
can you see the headlight of 
the Overland Freight biazing 
and thundering down that draw 
over the Great Missouri and 
Eastern?” 
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SKY SERVICE 


By ELISABETH HUBBARD LANSING 


(Copyright, 1939, by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York) 
Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of the publishers 


Part V 
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“Jim,” Nancy shrieked, as he floundered toward her, 
“You've come! You've come!” Behind him were two men 


fei A with teams pulling long sleds 
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“See you soon, Nancy,” said Jim. “I'll be in Chicago 
in a day or two and I'll call you.” 
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Telephone “‘Tanks”’ Dig in for Defense 
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How Western Union Streamlined 
One of Its Largest Relays 


From “Dots and Dashes” 
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Top—Automatic 






Center, before being placed in 
bottom—Printer-perforator tape. 
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Telephone “Tanks” Dig in for Defense 


(Concluded from page 379) 
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Aetual Business Letters 


Correspondence with Publishers 
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By Wits and Wags 
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Confusion Worse Confounded 
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Emergency Case 








